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If you will pardon the personal references, 1’d like 
to start by sketching the story of our experience with 
the use of educational televison at Michigan Reform- 
atory. 

For a long time we have been interested in the 
possibility of using courses that are offered over edu- 
cational television as a means of enriching our own edu- 
cational program. We gave this matter a great deal of 
study and finally contacted educational television station 
WKAR which is operated by the Continuing Education 
Service of Michigan State College. We contacted all the 
top personnel of WDAR and they believed educational 
TV was a splendid opportunity to present to our inmate 
population courses that could not be offered locally. 

After more careful planning we decided to operate 
one class on an experimental basis so that we could 


see just what possibilities the medium has for us in a 


penal institution. We installed our sei, enrolled our 
students with Michigan State College, and began our first 
class on Monday evening September 27, 1954. 


Our initial course is a class in Literature and the 


Fine Arts. Our first class consists of ten men: two on © 


a college credit basis, six on a non-credit basis, and 


two auditing the course. These students meet three times — 


a week, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings 
for a half-hour teleclass from Michigan State College. 
The class will continue for eleven weeks. Class: interest 
is high, the caliber of the instruction is excellent, and we 
believe we are now embarked on a program that in the 
not too distant future may have far-reaching effects in 
the field of correctional education. 


Any one of you may well ask “What application 
does this story have in my situation?” First of all, if 
you care to experiment with courses via educational 
TV it is essential that you be within range of an edu- 
cational television station. I would like to name them 
for you: Houston; Los Angeles: East Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Pittsburgh: Madison, Wisconsin; San Francisco; 
Cincinnati; St. Louis; Ames, Iowa; and Columbia, 
Missouri. Dr. David D. Henry, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television. recently stated: 
“It is not unreasonable to predict that by early 1955 
we will have seventeen educational stations on the air... 
and by the end of 1955, about thirty such stations will 
be beaming signals to areas with a population of 
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around 40 million residing in eighteen states.” If you 
are not within signal range today, in a few months 
from today you may be. Mrs. Elizabeth Colclough of 
the National Citizens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision very recently informed me that the educational 
TV station in Los Angeles has been granted a tempo- 
rary three-month suspension by the FCC pending re- 
organization. She also was kind enough to tell me 
“,..that stations are currently under construction in 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Boston; Columbus; Champaign-Ur. 
bana; . Detroit; Seattle; Oklahoma City and Tulsa; and 
Munford, Alabama. Twelve additional cities are in 
various stages of progress toward ETV stations and 
there is activity in 130 others.” As most of you proba- 


“bly know, 252 channels ace reserved fo: educationa: 


stations, 168 are UHF (Ultra High Frequency). More 
and more of these chatinels will undoubtedly be used 


“by universities and community groups as the educa- 


tional television movement gains additional momen- 
tum. 


If there is an educational TV station in your area, 


- and if you are interested in learning what service it 


can. provide for you, by all means contact them. You 
can confidently expect them to be whole-heartedly co- 
operative. I have made many contacts with the people 
in the educational television field, and each and every 
person I have contacted has volunteered to do anything 
within his power to help us further our work. So let 
me reiterate this: Expect splendid cooperation from 
your local educational television station; I am positive 
that you will get it. 

’ I think that in an attempt at brevity I somewhat 
over-simplified my initial story about our experience. A 
few complications that we. encountered probably should 
be briefly mentioned. Perhaps I made this business of 
reception in a penal institution seem as simple as turn- 
ing on a water fountain. It is not quite that simple. 

First of all, since most educational stations, includ- 
ing WKAR at Michigan State, Operate on UHF (Ultra 
High Frequency) rather than VHF (Very High Fre- 
puency}, we found that our regular television set. some 


35 miles distant from WKAR, needed a booster, a con- 
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verter, a special antenna, and special UHF lead-in wire. 
So, in addition to our set, we needed $40 or $50 worth 
of the special equipment just mentioned in order to be as- 
sured a good quality of reception. We had to call on 
the maintenance department for men to handle the tech- 
nical end of the installation. We had to arrange with 
the custodial staff for passes and check-outs. We had 
to provide supervision for these classes. And last, but 
not least, we had to find students with money enough to 
take the course. 

Tuition for these courses is somewhat comparable 
to the cost for college correspondence courses. For ex- 
ample, the course we are presently offering at Michigan 
Reformatory costs each student $20 tuition on a college 


a 


credit basis plus his textbook. On a non-college credit 
basis the tuition is $5 plus textbook cost. 


At the present time we are looking forward at our 
institution to finding some means of reducin: or partial- 
ly subsidizing this cost. When future costs have been 
reduced--and we are sure they will be--we believe that we 
have a large reserve of men who will be interested in 
courses in sociology, English, psychology, economics. 
the commercial, and other fields. 


We believe that TV classes are interesting, modern, 
and effective. We feel that they are an economical an- 


swer to the problem of how best to broaden our academic 
and cultural program. 


Association Elects New Officers at Philadelphia 


The Correctional Education Association of the Unit- 
ed States, meeting at Philadelphia as a part of the 84th 
Annual Congress of Correction, elected the following 


officers to serve in 1955. 


The new president is M. J. Clarke, Director of In- 
stitutional Education, State Welfare Department, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. Re-elected as vice-president was Dr. Nor- 
man M. Fenton, Deputy Director of Classification and 
Treatment, California State Department of Correction at 
Sacramento. Secretary-Treasurer for the Association will 
be Dr. E. Don McCullough, Director of Education and 
Recreation, Ohio Div. of Correction, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Elected to the Executive Committee were Col. Paul 
B. Watson, Director of Education, Maryland State Pen- 
itentiary at Baltimore, Miss Bernice Byfield, Educational 
Director, Westfield State Farm for Women, Bedford 
Hills, New York, and D. E. Clay, Director of Education, 
Michigan State Reformatory, Ionia, Michiran. 


With the growing demand for greater emphasis on 
industrial training and social education in institutional 
programs, the Correctional Education Association has as- 
sumed a position of increasing importance to penal ad- 
ministrators. Twelve states were represented at the annual 
meeting at Philadelphia and it is hoped there will be even 
wider representation next year at Des Moines. 
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it is a matter of greatest importance to Correctionai 
Kducauon that we have reached a position where it is 
appropriate to aiscuss ior Correc- 
luowai Lducators. it was only yesteruay tha: education 
prisom sCuo0is Was a Mauer Of a handiu: of 
gathered in an unused corner and taught tne three R’s 
wy an overworked Chaplain, and it was only the day be- 
tore that when a prison warden or superintendent who 
inougnt in terms of a program of rehabultation was re- 
garued as some sort of freak who wanted to coddic 
wrongdoers rather than give them their just deserts in a 
iull measurement of tough punishment. In looking 
turough my tiles the other day | came across a report 
on tne Kentucky State Penitentiary built in 1799 at 
rrankiort, and among other material a quotation oi 
one passage of the penal code enacted in 1798, which 
seems to me to set the whole tone of public feeling 
about unfortunates in our state prisons. The act of 1798 
provided that “The convicts should be clothed with 
coarse material of a uniform color and make, so as to 
distinguish them from good citizens; the males to have 
their heads and beards shaven once every week; to be 
fed upon bread, Indian meal or other inferior food at 
the discretion of the inspectors; to have two meals of 


coarse meat every week and to be kept at hard. labor 


according to age, sex, and ability to work”. 

No doubt, there are many who can see no pertin- 
ency in quoting an act which is one hundred and fifty- 
six years old in the discussion of a subject so new as 
correctional education. I do so because while the con- 
ditions of prison life have changed materially the pub- 
lic and official attitudes of thought about the way cor- 
rectional institutions should be run are still conditioned 
by early thinking and statutes in a similar vein. 

It has been an uphill fight to win a foothold for 
education as an important constituent of the rehabilita- 
tion process and while correctional education is on the 


. up grade in all sections of the country, the progress is 


slow and uneven. 


We have states like New York and California where 
oganization, personnel and financial support for real 
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programs of correctional education have long been 
accepted. There are states like Michigan and Ohio and 
Penusyivania, where reorganization and extension are un- 
derway. There are some twenty-five or thirty states ia- 
cluding Massachusetts, Virginia, Kentucky and I\linois 
where we have made progress with limited personnel 
and financial support, but there are still trom one fourti 
to one third of the states that are virtually without edu- 
cational programs in tneir penal institutions. States where 
the number of correctional educators runs from one to 
three for all penal insiitutions within the state and where 
some of our members work alone as the sole professional 
educator in big institutions. Next January we start a 
school in our State Penitentiary, an institution with about 
one thousand men that has been without an education 
program since 1947. We will start with one supervisor, 
ten or twelve inmate teachers and a group of about one 
hundred men in a sixth grade elementary school. One 
half of the student group will be illiterates or pupils in 
the first three grades. Not much to talk about, you may 
say, but as I see it, it is the biggest educational victory 
we have won in our state because this is the last of our 
correctional institutions without a school program and 


from this lowly beginning we will go forward. 


Now what does all of this have to do with the Uni- 
versity Workshop as a training medium for Correctional 
Educators? It has just this: 

1. Most of the professional teachers in our institu- 
tions have come in from public schools. We 
have brought with us the ideas and procedures 
which we learned and practiced in public 
schools and I am afraid we have carried over 
into the field of correctional education and per- 
petuated, some of the errors we should have 
left behind. 

2. As between the states and between the institu- 
tions within a single state there is such wide 

% Presented at a meeting of the Correctional Education 
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variation in the types of training programs 
needed that it is practically impossible, except 
by the method of trial and error, to determine 
what is the most suitable program to be set up 
and how it is best to carry it on. 

3. The rules, regulations, custodial procedures, ad- 
ministrative policies, etc., which are set up in 
the correctional institutions of the various stais 
and among the institutions within the individual 
states, differ so widely that schools and train- 
ing programs must be adapted to meet a wide 
variety of situations. 

4. Correctional Education actually includes the 
training offered in a wide variety of institu- 
tions; not only prisons for adult males, but 
women’s reformatories and juvenile institutions 
of many different types. Over the years we 
have been thinking of correctional education 
largely in terms of the prison or reformatory 
for adult males. 

5. Every professional worker needs the stimula- 
tion that comes from conferences or association 
meetings of his fellow workers. Those of us 
who have come in from the public schools par- 
ticularly miss local, state and national meetings 
of professional educators because these meet- 
ings no longer fit in with our needs. 

6. The literature in the field of Correctional Ed. 
ucation is somewhat limited and knowledge of 
such research and experimentation as is going 
on in institutions throughout the country is not 
widely distributed. 


7. Universities and colleges within the various 
states have only recently begun to offer courses 
which have bearing upon the field of correc- 
tional education or to relate themselves in any 
way to the training program within these vari- 
ous institutions. 

All of the above seem to offer good argument for 
the “University Workshop as a Training Medium for 
Correctional Educators”. Set up at convenient points 
for regional gatherings from several surrounding states 
we now have three of these Workshops established; the 
first is at St. Lawrence University in Canton, New York, 
the second at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, and 
the latest at Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. Each of 
these workshops has attracted correctional educators and 
other personnel from a number of adjoining states. They 
have afforded a convenient meeting place in congenial 
surroundings where our people can come together to 
participate in timely programs, to exchange ideas, and 
to learn from experts in the field how to meet their prob- 
lems, how to change and improve their programs, what 
is being done elsewhere and what kind of people are do- 
ing things. It brings together the Correctional Edu- 
cators, Wardens and Superintendents, the Sociologists 
and Psychologists, and the administrative heads of our 
state correctional systems. I can think of no service, 
today, that is rendering more help to correctional edu- 
cation and correctional educators than the University 
Workshop. We nee: at least a half dozen more and if 
we can get them established in the right places in the 
East, the Deep South, the Southwest, the Northwest and 
the Pacific Coast the future success of Correctional Edu- 
cation will be guaranteed. 


Capital Punishment 


Members of the Correctional Education Association 
might be interested in publications of the Massachusett’s 
Council for the abolition of the Death Penalty and the 
American League to Abolish Capital Punishment with 
headquarters at 14 Pearl Street, Brookline 46, Mass- 
achusetts. 

The November bulletin of the above has recently 


come to us and we have been very much interested in 
some of the cases presented from their nation-wide clin 
service. Also in the opinions expressed by Attorney 
Generals in two states regarding the question of whether 
or not we should not seriously consider abolishing capi- 


tal punishment. 
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My initial impression of the Chapter on Education 
in the revised edition of A Manual of Correctional 
Standards was that it gets off to an honest and sound 
start. he introductory paragraph states tuat education 
has but scratched the surface in the field of correction. 
lt points out tnat true evaiuation of correctional edu- 
cation, like all others, is subjective a: best. A morale 
factor to my own philosphy is the sentence referzing to 
the correctional educator that reads, ““lhe best he can do 
is reiterate his belief in the American doctrine that ed- 
ucation tends to up-grade people and that good citizen- 
ship nermally deveops from sound education”. 
Following the introductory remarks, the chapter 
leads off with a list of twelve essential factors determin- 
ing the effectiveness of education in correctional insti- 
tutions. The essential factors given are: 
1. Adequate and competent personnel 
An institutional policy which promotes oppor- 
tunities for training. 


quirements of the institution. 

An understanding of basic requirements for 
organized education. : 

In the vocational field, a realistic grasp of the 
nature and purpose of such training. 

An understanding of the process and the re- 
wards of exploiting established maintenance 
procedures to provide organized trade training. 
Provision for diversified trade training, on var- 
ious levels and also in agriculture pursuits. 
The establishment of a well-rounded general ed- 
ucation program. 

Provision for correspondence courses and for 
groups requiring special education. 

10. Physical education, cultural education, and 
social education. 

11. Orientation afid Pre-Release Training. 

12. Adequate physical facilities. 

The remainder of the chapter is given over to a 
discussion of these essential factors. Following this 
discussion there is an excellent bibliography of correc- 
tional education publications. 

The entire chapter constitutes fourteen pages. The 
excellence of the work is easily discernable to anyone 
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A program selected because it meets the re- 


with experience in the correctional field. To implant 

the many complexities of contemporary correctional ed- 

ucation in fourteen pages of simply-written, yet highly- 
interesting reading matter is truly a worx of art. 

This chapter on Education is a pragmatic one. kt 
concerns itseil not with wnat tie joo vu. euucation is, but 
rather how best can the job be done. he philosophy, 
aim and objectives underiying American education are 
well-known and generally acceptable to all of us. ‘Ihe 
writers of this chapter have honored us, as professional 
readers, by taking this point of view. Thus, valuabie 
space in the Manual has been fully utilized for the dis. 
cussion of program organization and administration, and 
methods of operation. 

Let us look at the twelve principles of the chapter 
on an individual basis. 

1. Education personnel—Emphasis is placed on the 
personality and adjustability to correction work. 
The influence of the teacher as a person is recog: 
nized as possibly more important than his ability to 
teach skilis and impart knowledge. 

Inmates are suggested as tutors but not as teach- 
ers. This is a point of interest to everyone, and pre- 
sents a statement of policy in this respect. 

A state-wide organization of correctional educa- 
tion is advocated. I shall inject here that while | 
myself serve under this system, I believe that each 
institution should have considerable freedom in the 
organization of its educational programs. 

2. Institutional Setting---The points are made that all 
experience is education and that all prison employ- 
ees exert an influence upon the prisoner. It is stated 
that the education program can play a major role 
in shaping all institutional activities toward pre- 
paring men for eventual release. 


The importance of total institution effort in re- 
habilitative matters cannot be stressed too much. 
More time could have been spent discussing the 
necessity of providing for the in-service education of 
employees in this respect. 
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Correctional educators need all the help and in- 
formation they can get in the building up of gooa 
public relations with other prison departments and 
penal administrators generally. 

Scope of the Program- A sound, democratic ap- 


proach is used to explain this factor. Each institu- 


tion must build its programs of education in accord- 
ance with its own requirements and resources. 
Scientific research by Norman Fenton and others, 
indicates that the majority of prisoners in any type 
institution stand to benefit from some form of plan- 
ned education. 

The definition of Organized Education is brief 
enough to quote it here in its entirety. It states 
“some learning takes place incidentally and in- 
formally in all active living but the term, organized 
education, is applicable only to situations having 
the following elements. 

a. Objectives which are purposeful and clearly de- 

fined. 

b. Suitable physical equipment. 

c. An approved course of study. 

d. Regularly scheduled assembly periods. 

e. A professiona.ly trained staff. 

f. A method of measuring and recording progress. 

g- Guidance service. 

It appears to me that on this particular factor, 

the writing is somewhat dogmatic. I feel sure thai 
while everyone accepts, to some degree, all of the 
elements mentioned as necessary to organized edu. 
cation, there would be spirited discussion as to their 
final wording. The statement, and I quote, “organ. 
ized education is applicable only to situations hav- 
ing the following elements”, might be difficult to de- 
fend. I am sure we have all laid claim to programs 
of organized education even when not possessing 
suitable equipment. I know I have. 
Vocational education—This section does a fine job 
of differentiating between avocational activities and 
unskilled labor production operations, and genuine 
vocational training. The writers have thrown down 
the gauntlet to those who seek tg salve their con- 
science or satisfy public interest by laying claim 
to anything and everything of a manual nature as 
vocational training. 

More bona-fide vocational training is urged. It 
is encouraging to note that reference is maile to the 
social values to be gained from vocutional training 
together with the skills needed for a good livelihood. 
Training at work-- Specific institution conditions 
are laid down for on-the-job training. They are 
(1) Sympathetic administration; (2) in-service train- 
ing of shop supervisors; (3) planned courses of 
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study; (4) All-round training in the trade, and (5) 
careful screening of inmate participants. 

Properly handled, this type of training will bene- 

fit both the inmate and the shop. The inmate is 
able to see his progress, and thus motivated, pro- 
duces more and better work. Shop supervisors 
find their traditional tolerance of their convict crew 
being replaced by a genuive interest in the personal 
accomplishments of their charges. 
Trade training-- For the legitimate vocational school, 
the Chapter recommends a working balance between 
shop practice, related theory, and general education. 
The balance should b2 placed on an individual ap- 
proach, adjusted to the needs and capabilities of 
each student. Training should be a matter of plan- 
ned “real life” projects, as opposed to routine insti- 
tutional work. 


Attention is called to the necessity of related 
trade training, to be directed by the trade instruc- 
tor. Trade training involves knowledge of plan- 
ning and laying out work, choosing material and de- 
veloping proper habits of work. 

The related technical and academic subjects nec- 
essary to a given trade should be taught by teach- 
ers other than the shop instructors, according to the 
Chapter. I am certain that the writers here are 
stressing ideal conditions to strive for and are 
aware that many educators are forced to “double 
in brass” in all areas of their programs. 

Those authoring the Chapter are to be congratu- 
lated for officially stating, and I quote, “There is 
great need for training provisions for the large 
group, perhaps 60 to 70% of the inmates committed 
to correctional institutions, who cannot be trained 
for the more skilled occupations because of limited 
ability”. This is a fact which has been too often 
overlooked when we, in our enthusiasm, are tempted 
to prove to the world that every convict is a “good 
boy” and another potential Thomas A. Edison. 
Sometimes I think we ourselves draw close to be- 
coming guilty of the “do-gooder” methods for 
which we criticize some of our willing, but non-un- 
derstanding friends in free society. 

Vocational argriculture is suggested, based on 
the point that farming has become a major enter- 
prise at many institutions. I do not believe promo- 
tion of this area of vocational education too im- 
portant. I base this opinion on two points, both 
of which may apply only to my own state of Ohio. 
First, only about 1% of our inmate population of 
10M come from rural areas, and no more, if as 
many, return to the farm upon release. Second, our 
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penal institution farms in Ohio consistently have the 
highest and best yields of crops and stock from year 
to year. For this reason, we have by-passed agri- 
cultural education in favor of more pressing needs 
in our program. 

General (Academic) Education. The chapter makes 
it very definite that academic work should be geared 
to an adult level, a practice which many oi us are 
guilty of iggoring. Progress is suggested on an indi- 
vidual basis, which means once again greater time 
spent by the teachers in preparation and evaluation. 
The range and quality of academic offerings should 
equal that of the public schools. When this is done, 
the chances of cooperation and collaboration with 
outside educationai agencies are greatly increased. 
Correspondence courses are reterreu io as strong 
supplementary aids to the program. The chapter 
mentions, and very right:y so, that records, grades 
and progress shoulu be administered by the em- 
ployee staff. When tiis is not done, the results oi 
correspondence courses may be badiy distorted. 
Special education.—At long last true recognition is 
being given the typical prisoner. Special training is 
required to properly educate the illiterate, the lame, 
the halt, and the blind. In view of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in obtaining complete and diversilied 
staffs for correctionai education, I submit that this 
subject might well merit some consideration ai our 
various work shops which are now held annuall; 
about the country. 

. Physical, Cultural, and Social Education. A very 
good discussion is given on what the traditionalists 
of public-education prefer to speak of as “extra-cur- 
ricular” or “special’ areas oi education. While al! 
authoritative sources refer to art, music, and super- 
vised social groups as among the finest approaches 
to rehabilitation, they are nevertheless the most dif- 
ficult to sell to practical-minded penal administra- 
tors. A thorough jo. of education needs to be done 
on prison officials and correctional administrators 
at the central level regarding the educational values 
of physical education classes, dramatic groups, glee 
clubs, and work in fine arts. 

Our superiors, in most cases, although progres- 
sive and interested in our programs, are so busy 
with their own duties that they have not kept 
abreast of educational development outside of their 
own experience. At the time most of our genera! 
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staff level administrators experienced educational 
training, the program was more limited. They easily 
comprehend the value of the 3 R’s, a football team 
and the carpentry shop. Beyond that, careful and 
complete indoctrination is generally required in or. 
der to obtain their support. 


Orientation and Pre-Release Training—Once again, 
a dogmatic statemen: is made which might lead to 
strong discussion from some quarters. The chapter 
reads, “Both the orientation and pre-parole pro. 
grams should be conducted on a planned schedule 
and under the direction of the educational director”. 
In my state, these services are not under the Director 
of Education. They are handled by the Custody and 
social administration people who, | think, are doing 
as good a job as cnyone could under existing cir- 
cumstances. We should be careful not to become to 
far-reaching in our desire to promote the place and 
prestige of educati.n in the correctional picture. 
Better to have a program which can be adequately 
controlled and serviced than to create an unwieldly 
structure which is liable to collapse from its own 
weight. 


Buildings and Equipment—The facility requiremenis 
listed in this section are quite complete. Two points 
of interest to me were those calling attention to the 
use of facilities for evening programs and the need 
for proper lighting in cells or rooms. 


To sum up, the Chapter contains a concise yet 
thorough set of recommendations for a well-round- 
ed educational plant and program. Occasionally, 
statements become rather dogmatic, but this is per- 
haps a healthy thing, as it serves to stir one’s thinh- 
ing. Of significance, is the generous space given to 
writing about physical, cultural and social educa- 
tion. The chapter is written in matter-of-fact fashion, 
yet one denotes the drive and enthusiasm which em- 
bellished its style. 


This is understandable when, looking through the 
list of consultants to the Manual, one sees the names 
of correctional educators like Price Chenault, Nor- 
man Fenton, Benjamin Frank, Edwin I. Friedman, 
N. J. Henzel, Chester D. Owens, William Rogers, 
( Garret Heyns, Walter Wallack. ) 

They have done a very fine piece of work and are 
to be congratulated on their contribution to the field 
of correctional education. 
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New Developmenis in Social Education in 
Correctional Institutions * 


Price CHEenautt M.A. 
Director of Education 
New York State Department of Corrections 


The rather trite expression “there is nothing new 
under the sun” could as well be applied to the subject | 
am to discuss as to any other educational area. Leaders 
in the field of correctional education have been strug- 
gling for years to come up with something new which 
they choose to call social education. I am going to be 
honest with you and state at the beginning that I have 
nothing basically new to propose. I shall use, however, 
a catch-all basin and summarize by way of emphasis 
some of the things that are being done which have been 
labeled “new developments in social education.” In my 
summary some attention will be given to at least the 
following: 

Orientation and pre-parole course of study. 
“Successful Living” (morals and ethics) course 
of study. 

Social education course of study. 

Counselling and guidance. 

Re-shaping the institution environment. 

Trade training and work program. 

Alcoholics Anonymous in the institution setting. 
Institution Libraries. 

Project Development. 

. Personnel Training. 


The longer I work in the correctional field the more 
convinced I become that the core curriculum should be 
social education. As a matter of fact the core of any 
curriculum ought to be that unique part of the program 
that emphasizes the process of democratic living and 
learning. The term social education might well be applied 
to that part of the curriculum which emphasizes the 
development of skills, understandings and moral stand- 
ards essential to the perpetuation of the American way 
of life. The social eduzation core curriculum is not nec- 
easarily limited to any subject field, but it will draw 
more from the social sciences and language arts. A 
social education program worthy of the name will put 
into motion the democratic approach to problem solv- 
ing even in a correctional institution setting. It is rec- 
ognized that this statement is loaded with dynamite he- 
cause its implications will be taken to run counter to 
good prison administration. The smartest kind of in- 
genuity is a lot of opposition. It is well to point out 
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here that we seem to be headed in opposite directions at 
the same time. More and more attention is given to in- 
dividualization of treatment, while the heart o. social ed- 
ucation is what is wrapped up in the word “social.” 
There must be group interaction, group understanding, 
group cooperation and working together in order io 
have a social situation. If we accept the long estab- 
lished principle that people learn by doing, then we be- 
lieve that one does not learn to be a social individuai in 
a vacuum; isulated or isolated from other people. It 
is not conceivable that one will establish socially accepi- 
able standards, develop wholesome attitudes toward 
other people or establish ways of behavior that are so- 
cially acceptable without working in and with groups oi 
individuals. It is within a social situation or group 
that individuals become socially competent. We musi, 
therefore, be able to relate individualization of treatment 
to group processes and mores. Skills essential to demo- 
cratic living must be taught in a meaningful way. That 
meaningful way is largely group interaction. The core 
social education curriculum must be chosen from a flex- 
ible framework of subject matter. Within this frame- 
work of subject matter, however, cooperative planning 
in which the students themselves play an active part 
must be provided. The successful teacher then is first 
of all a competent leader. 


Orientation Program 


The orientation course in the N.Y.S. Department of 
Correction makes a direct approach to institution living 
where group interaction of inmates and the impact o! the 
leader focus attention on socially acceptable standards of 
living in the institution setting. This program has immed - 
ate values for inmates because most of them desire to 
live in a socially acceptable manner while in the insti- 
tution even though ulterior motives may be the driving 
force. According to numerous reports received, this pro- 
grain of education has led to reduction in discipline re- 
ports and more wholesome relationshijs among inmates 
and Letween inmates and staff. We do not mean to imply 


* Presented at a meeting of the Correctional Education 
Association, 84th. Annual Congress of Correction, Phils , 
Penna. Oct. 25, 1954 
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nor do we expect any sudden mass conversion to the hail- 
lowed heights of sweet reasonableness to come from an 
orientation course. Kducational leaders wno have been 
imbued with the principles of sociai education are seex- 
ing opportunities to permit and encourage inmates grea\- 
er share in planning for social living. This seems to 
lead to the condition and situation where tue iuma.e 
earnestly asks himself the question “what can | do io 
improve my status?” This can be accomplisned only 
when there is opportunity for give and take, group 
thinking and action among the inmates and between the 
inmates and officers in the institution. Social education 
helps the inmate to define his questions apout himself 
and relationships to others. A good orientation pro- 
gram does just this for the majority of new receptions. 
“Successful Living” 

A course in morals and ethics entitled “Successtul 
Living” has been a required course for all new receptions 
in the New York State Department of Correction for the 
past two years. The course has been taken by practi- 
cally every inmate in the Department outside of tne two 
institutions for the criminal insane. It is a 12-unii 
course originally based upon the Character Guidance 
Program of the Armed Forces. The 1z major divisioxs 
or units of the course are entitled: Worship; Clean 
Speech; What is Right; Honesty; Sincerity; Develop- 
ment of Character; Constructive thinking and Purpose- 
ful Living; Self-Control and Chastity; My Example; 
Home; As You Would Be Done By; Sense of Duty. 
The basic concepts and ideas presented in this program 
of instruction have their roots planted in the Ten Com- 
mandments. This program as now offered is a result 
of the collective efforts of committees of chaplains, cur- 
riculum specialists and others who were drawn in to 
write it. One of the employees of the Department’ of 
Correction who has contributed much to the program’s 
success comments as follows: by 

“Successful Living” has a definite place in the pro- 

gram. It offers opportunity in an orientation type 

of activity, to emphasize the interest the staff has 
in the welfare and rehabilitation of the inmate. It 
acquaints the new inmates with the personnel and 
the kinds of constructive activity and facilities that 
are available. It inspires the inmate to do some- 
thing about his situation. It attacks directly the 
kinds of attitudes and values held by many typical 
inmate groups. Through the application of discus- 
sion principles, it attempts to alter points of view. 


The course has its limitations in that it is a short. 


course and is so concentrated that there is not a 
great deal of opportunity to’ alter deep-seated anti- 
social attitudes.” 


This course meets the criteria for social education 
in that all phases of good living and high thinking are 
highlighted in it. The success of this program we be. 
lieve is greatly enhanced by the quality and calibre oi 
the individuals who have direct responsibility for its pre- 


’ sentation-- the chaplains. In presenting it we are cog- 


nizant of the fact that moral and ethical standards can- 
not be thrust down the throats of individuals. They do 
not accept moral formulations of other people. They do 
crave, however, guidance. When to practice objectives 
of “Successful Living” becomes the order of the day in 
correctional institutions, then it will be much easier for 
inmates to form habits, attitudes and concepts that are 
socially desirable. | 

Social Education 

For a number of years, social studies has been em- 
phasized in the New York State Department of Correc- 
tion. During the past two years a committee has been 
at work to revise this program aiming to gear it more 
positively into what we understand social education to 
be. In this eight-unit course stress is placed on: Under- 
standing Ourselves; Family and Home Life; The Com- 
munity; How the State of New York Serves Its People; 
We and Our World of Work; The Agrarian Movement; 
Dictatorships Versus You; 

While exploring subject matter fields for social ed- 
ucation implications, reference is made briefly to social 
education values that may be emphasized in other sub- 
ject matter fields. The field of English literature offers 
many illustrations which show sacrifices for citizenship 
and deeds beyond the call of duty. High ideals and in- 
spirational passages are numerous in good literature. 


The field of mathematics has much to offer that is 
basic to socially acceptable behavior. One may gain 
through a study of mathematics a knowledge of what it 
means to live within one’s income, dangers inherent in 
living beyond one’s earned income, importance of saving, 
the value of insurance, the necessity of taxes and paying 
for social security. In the area of physical education, 
perhaps more opportunity for real sportsmanship and 
team play are afforded than in any other subject field. 
Correctional administrators are just beginning to really 
appreciate the values of a sound health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation in a total rehabilitation program. 
It would be a new day in the field of correctional prog- 
ress if we could put into practjce in the field of music 
what first-grade teachers in schools know about the vale 
of music in a tense emotional setting. Socially accept- 
able behavior is in no small way related to emotional 
maturity or channeling emotional expression into whole- 
some avenues. Certainly the training of the emotions 
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through music would contribute to social education. A 
better understanding of the environment and world in 
which we live gained through science study would do 
much to improve attitudes and behavior patterns. 
Counselling and Guidance 

One of the latest developments in correctional treat- 
ment is expanding emphasis on counselling and guid- 
ance. The New York State Department of Correction is 
now intensely exploring ways and means of augmenting 
and making available to all inmates counselling and 
guidance services. Practically every inmate has problems 
that are troubling him. Mature counsellors can do much 
to help some inmates to undersiaid and resolve their 
troublesome problems. It is not likely that budget pro- 
visions will permit the employment of enough fully 
trained guidance personnel. The aiternetive then is to 
train staff members holding other titles to become 
qualified to do counselling and guidance. Such an under- 
taking, however, presupposes an in-service training 
program designed to emphasize techniques of counselling 
and guidance. 
Re-shaping the Institution Environment 

If correctional workers, especially the so-called pro- 
fessional group, would spend as much time and energy 
trying to capitalize on the potential assets of a correc- 
tional institution environment as they do on stewing about 
the forces that run counterwise to what they feel should 
be done, progress would be much faster. Unquestion- 
ably there are inherent forces in an institution environ- 
ment that make social education difficult. The greatest 
of these, however, is inertia or willingness to accept the 
institution environment as it is in the belief that it cannot 
be changed. Let us look at a few of the commonly 
overlooked assets which could be improved. For some 
inmates the mere routine of institution life is good socia! 
education. The lives of many inmates were so disor- 
ganized that a daily routine, order and regularity are 
entirely foreign to them. Regular baths, clean bed linen, 
regular meals, regular work hours, regular hours for 
rest and sleep, and an awareness that somebody is 
watching and concerned all teach lessons of good social 
living or social education. Few other places in 
society afford a few individuals so much opportunity to 
shape the environment of a community as is provided 
the staff of a correctional institution. If the environ- 
ment is conducive to low thinking and living, the respon- 
sibility can be placed squarely on the shoulders of the ad- 
ministration and staff--at least to a measurable degree. 
What would public school people give in many instances 
if they had the power that we have to control the envi- 
Tonment of their students. There can be no question 
but that much re-shaping of institution environment is 


necessary in order to fully develop a social education 


program. Inmates must be provided the opportunities with- 
in reasonable limits to learn from their enviroment what 
is involved in living socially acceptable lives. Perhaps 
one of the greatest values that has come out of the “Suc- 


cessful Living” course to date is an enlivened awareness 
of personnel as to the importance of teaching by example. 
This is a vital phase of the institution environment, 


which is all too frequently overlooked. The correctional 
employee who regards himself as something more than 
a keeper of men is ready to help make the institution 
environment contribute tv social education. 


Trade Training and Work Program 


When one speaks of vocational training he usually 
thinks in terms of developing saleable skills and trade 
knowledge. Actually through the process of trade train- 
ing, tangible social education can be taught. Social 
training in the vocational shop may be done by paying 
attention to: 


1. Work Habits. Through purposeful assignments 
and individual assistance by the instructor, 
good work habits which involve speed, accuracy, 
neatness and a high quality of workmanship 
are possible. This leads to pride and self-con- 
fidence which are elements of social education. 

2. Cooperation. In the usual trade training in a 
correctional institution, it is necessary that in- 
mates learn to share tools and equipment, to 
work together on jobs and in numerous ways 
share the blame or credit for the quality of 
work performance. 

3. Responsibility and Reliability. Fully important 
as the development of skills is the development 
of responsibility and reliability as apprentices. 
The instructor who makes careful and purpose- 
ful work assignments and follows through to 
see that the assignments are carried out in a 
responsible and reliable manner in contributing 
to the development of characteristics that are 
part of the socially acceptable being. People 
must learn to follow directions and accept 
supervision. Through his demonstration and 
leadership qualities. he can emphasize the im- 
portance of developing these qualities. 

4. Trustworthiness. The instructor who develors 
an inmate’s skills and self-confidence at te 
same time usually develops » tradesman’s pride. 
Through purposeful assignments he can teach 
the inmate trustworthiness which can be put 
under careful scrutiny through the use and care 
of equipment. tools and material. 

5. Respect for the Property of Others. One of the 
most annoying behavior patterns of many in- 
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mates is lack of respect for other people’s prop- 
erty. The trade training instructor who em- 
phasizes respect for tools and equipment, for 
the conservation of raw materials, importance 
of good housekeeping and maintenance of the 
shop, respect for work being done by others 
and the development of an esprit ‘de corps’ in 
the shop contributes much to a sound social ed- 
ucation program. 
6. Government and Social Education. When re- 
lated trade information is properly presented, 
the inmate gains an appreciation of the social 
and economic legislation that has been enacted 
for workers at the trade. He learns the values 
and weaknesses of unions. Through careful pre- 
sentation of such related information, inmates 
can be helped to do straight thinking about 
their job and its relationship to good citizenship. 
What has been said about the place of vocational 
training in contributing toward a core curriculum in 
social education can be said about institution mainte- 
nance or a carefully planned and operated prison indus- 
tries program. 
Alcoholics Anonymous 

Among the opportunities provided for social educa- 
tion for certain inmates are those afforded through Al- 
coholics Anonymous. A group such as A. A. with such 
laudable goals has great opportunity for social exchange 
because of the common needs, common goals and oppor- 
tunities for continuing group participation in addition 
to just group discussion. Members of A. A. have re- 
sponsibilities for directing activities leading to more 
identification with the group, group cohesion, group 
norms, and group leadership. All of which tend to form 
attitudes and behavior patterns that are socially accepta- 


Authorities are showing definite signs of fuller ap- 
preciation of the values to be derived from good insti- 
tution libraries. Out of this are coming reader guidance 
services, formation of Greater Book Clubs, formation 
and promotion of discussion groups based upon reading 
of selected literature and books of interest to the groups. 
Back of this new impetus to institution libraries in New 
York State is leadership and some financial assistance 
furnished by the State Library. We consider that we have 
only made a beginning in the promotion and use of li- 
brary facilities in expanding social education programs. 
Project Development 

We point with pride to certain projects as glaring 
examples of ways of cultivating social education among 
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inmates. Annually for the past three years a group of in. 
mates at one of our institutions has taken major respon- 
sibility for producing an exhibit for the State Fair. This 
project has been so successful that the Correction Depart- 
ment exhibit at the recent State Fair was acclaimed to 
be at the very top of the list of State exhibits. At another 
institution for a number of years a group of inmates 
have cooperatively developed a plot of land and a green- 
house so that they are winning many first prizes in local 
agricultural exhibits and are growing hundreds of Afri- 
can Violets which they contribute to Girl Scouts and 
other similar organizations. Still at other institutions in- 
mates are reconditioning toys collected by outside organ. 
izations which are distributed among needy children at 
Christmas time—the value of which extends into many 
thousands of dollars. At no place at any time can one 
observe better examples of purposeful activity, coopera- 
tively planned and high quality workmanship performed. 
How much longer must we wait to begin to fully exploit 
the project method of teaching social education? 
Personnel Training 

Innovations in correctional work will come no faster 
or be any better than the vision and quality of perform: 
ance of the personnel. A constant program of in-ser- 
vice training pinpointed to develop understandings, 
attitudes and performance of personnel working with in- 
mates which will reinforce the objectives of social educa- 
tion is a must. Through personnel training in recent 
years, many correctional institutions have ceased to be 
just repressive custodial institutions. These changes have 
been the result primarily of first selecting a higher 
quality of employee and secondly, perhaps more impor- 
tant, continuous in-service training. A view backward 
reveals a breakdown of Department barriers, a general 
decrease in the use of arbitrary administrative denial to 
any new processes alleged to threaten security. As a 
matter of fact the internal climate of many institutions 
today is such that much more could be accomplished 
than is now being attempted. Intelligent, professionally 
minded workers in the field must accept this challenge 
and expand the opportunity for real participation iv 
group activities, the planning of which must be related 
to a careful program of diagnosis and classification of 
inmates. 

In conclusion in the area of social education in the 
future, we are confronted with a twofold proposition. 
First we must perfect our skills, knowledge and proced- 
ures in individualizing treatment, but not as an end in 
itself; second, the perfection of a core curriculum in 
social education must apply what is known about group 
dynamics as a socialization medium. 
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A Warden’s Thoughts On Correctional Education * 


RAY PURCELL 
Warden, Men’s Reformatory 
Anamosa, Iowa 


If you will bear with me a few moments, I would 
like to express my own personal viewpoint as to the j~sti- 
fication of an educational program in penal institution: 
and express the methods we have used in the installation 
and administration of such a program, after which I 
will turn the balance of this discussion over to my co- 
workers. However, I realize it is hardly necessary to 
justify such a program to this type of audience. 

If, because of some of my statements, you should 
feel inclined to look upon me as a “sob-sister”, I assure 
you that I can produce 800 witnesses inside the walls of 
our institution who will testify otherwise. I well reali e 
that strict discipline is an absolute necessity in any well 
supervised penal institution. However, there are two 
kinds of discipline----enforced and voluntary. Voluntary 
discipline is nothing more or less than co-operation and 
I have found through years of experience that about 
95% of the inmates will co-operate if approached and 
supervised with a reasonable degree of fairness and 
intelligence. 

For many generations penal institutions were looked 
upon solely as places of punishment. In spite of the fact 
that prison population has continued to increase at an 
alarming rate down through the centuries, a substan- 
tial portion of our public still favors looking upon them 
as places of punishment and revenge. Common sense 
should tell us that if a system has failed to prove itself 
successful after hundreds of years, it certainly behooves 
us to try something else. 

Confinement in itself is sufficient punishment. In 
fact, freedom with a crust of bread is preferable to 
luxury in confinement. 


Many of our inmates were raised on the wrong side 
of the tracks. From early childhood they were taught to 
hate the law. They soon come to look upon us as the 
law and naturally transfer that hate to us. Therefore. it 
becomes apparent that our first duty is to change the in- 
mates’ mode of thinking. In order to do so we must 
gain his respect and confidence. This simply cannot be 
done by the antiquated methods which have been hand- 
ed down to us during the centuries. 

In my own humble opinion, if an inmate is to be 
given a fair chance of going out and becoming an asset 
to the community in which he resides, he must leave the 
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walls of our institution determined to make good be- 
cause he wants to and not because he must. If an in- 
mate is to become a normal human being, he must, in- 
sofar as possible, while confined within those walls, be 
allowed to act as a normal human being would naturally 
act. If he is to be given a fair chance at rehabilitation 
he must be allowed and encouraged to further his edu- 
cation, both academically and vocationally, if he has the 
ability and shows a desire to do so. 


While you, the people of this audience, understand 
this situation, if a group of laymen were to visit our in- 
stitution, mingle with the inmates and become acquainted 
with them, they would undoubtedly be amazed at the 
number of loud-mouthed young braggarts cunfined with- 
in those walls. For the most part, this bragging is simply 
a spirit of bravado used to cover up or camouflage an 
inferiority complex. What is an inferiority complex? 
Nothing more or less than lack of confidence in one s:lf 
I believe that education is the greatest panacea yet de- 
vised in the treatment of this affliction. The tools of ed- 
ucation, while no guarantee of character, are a powerful 
aid in forming and transforming character. 


With few exceptions the inmates of our institution 
come from broken or neglected homes and have not had 
the advantages available to the general public. We are 
responsible for their well-being while confined within 
those walls and it is most certainly the duty of the state 
to give them every opportunity to prepare themselves 
that they may go out and compete on a more equal 
basis with the average citizen. However, I believe that 
in many cases the public expects too much. If they are 
to build a new City Hall, Church, school or any buildirg 
which they expect to stand down through the centuries, 
what is the first step they would insist on being taken in 
its construction. Sure! A solid foundation. 


So it is with human beings. A substantial citizen 
is based upon the solid foundation of character. The 
earlier in life this construction is started, the better will 
be the results. “As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” 
Remember we process nothing except bent twigs. .The 
straightening out process is at its best a desperate gam- 
ble. How in the name of God can they expect us, in a 
few years, to rehabilitate these boys and send them out 


% Presented at a meeting of the Workshop on Correc- 
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substantial citzens, when in perhaps 20 years, they have 
failed to contribute anything to the foundation of the in- 
dividual. In far too many cases, it simply cannot be done. 
I sincerely believe that education, either academic 
or vocational, will in many inmates create an entirely 
new perspective in what the future holds in store for 
them and that they will leave our institution with renew- 
ed hope and confidence. Men can live without much; ro 
man can live without hope. 

I have found that one of the quickest and easiest 
ways in building up a man’s self confidence is to place 
responsibility upon his shoulders. Many of our inmates 
are literally starving for education. I believe the State 
of Iowa would be penny wise and pound foolish were 
they to curtail our educational program for financial 
reasons. 

Throughout the United States the cost of keeping a 
criminal behind bars is almost $1000 per year per man. 
Those who continue to return until they are eventually 
sentenced as habitual criminals often spend as much as 
40 years of their lives behind prison bars. Therefore, for 
every boy we rehabilitate on his first trip to the institu- 
tion who might otherwise become a habitual criminal, 
we save the state an eventual cost of over $35,000. 
However, I believe it far more important that we 
view the situation from a humanitarian standpoint. I do 
not believe that penologists will ever devise a system 
which will entirely eliminate repeaters. Yet if we can cut 
this down but one per cent——if only one more boy out 
of each 100 made good, is there a man or woman in this 
audience who would not say it was time and money well 
spent regardless of cost, provided that one boy happened 
to be your son or mine and every boy in there is some- 
body’s son. 

If by chance we have any “doubting Thomases” in 
this group, I sincerely hope that I have convinced them 
that such a program is justified. 

Our institution is fortunate in one respect. We are 
not over crowded and have no problem of idleness, In 
fact, if the courts would co-operate and send us the right 
type of culprits, we could use a few more men to advan- 
tage in some of our departments. Prior to a year ago, for 
various reasons which I will not take the time to discuss, 
we had no educational program worthy of the name. 
While a half-hearted attempt had been made at various 
times to carry on a limited program, it was handicapped, 
in that due to a shortage of inmates, there was also fric- 
tion between education and industry. It was agreed that 
if we were to inaugurate and maintain a successful pro- 
gram, it would first be necessary to educate our em- 
ployees. Consquently, we called a meeting one night last 


September of all the superintendents and foremen, at 
which time I informed them that I considered it my 
sacred duty to bear in mind at all times that the primary 
objective of our institution was rehabilitation and I sin. 
cerely believe that education, b oth academic and voca 
tional, played an important part therein. I explained that 
such a program could not be successful without their co. 
operation and I believed it to their advantage to co-op- 
erate. One of the examples I used was that from 14 years 
experience in the Deputy Warden’s office, I knew that 
they were always short of bookkeepers, office men and 
typists and a successful school program would eliminate 
such a problem. It was then explained the program we 
had in mind and called on them for suggestions as to 
how it could best be administered with a minimum of 
sacrifice on the part of industry. Surprisingly, the super- 
intendents and foremen came up with some very helpful 
suggestions. I am pleased to say that friction between 
industry and education no longer exists in our institu- 
tion. 

Perhaps I am not as well informed as I should be 
relative to the details of our educational program. How. 
ever, I believe the truest test of an executive is his ability 
to delegate authority—to surround himself with men who 
are more intelligent or at least better versed in their par- 
ticular department than he and then make them respon- 
sible for those various departments, while at the same 
time creating the feeling that they should feel free to 
drop in at any time to discuss with him their various 
problems. 

Very shortly, I will demonstrate that delegation of 
authority by turning the balance of thi; discussion over 
to Mr. Weiler, our Director of Education and his able 
assistant, Mr. Neville. 

In closing, please bear in mind we well realize that 
we are not yet out of the woods with our educational 
program. In fact, it is still in its infancy. We realize our 
burden is a double one as we aim to do in five years 
what it has taken other institutions ten to twenty years 
to accomplish. However, the truest test of any man is the 
amount of defeat he can take. 

Least we become discouraged through lack of per- 
sonnel, lack of co-operation, lack of understanding and 
various other unforeseen hazards which can from time to 
time, tend to slow down our program, I believe it well 
and have suggested to the personnel of our institution 
that each and every one of them occasionally offer a 
prayer, perhaps similar to one once phased by Abraham 
Lincoln. “May God grant us the patience to accept that 
which we cannot change; the courage to change that 
which we can and the wisdom to know and understand 
the difference.” 
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What Is On-The-Job Training ? 


Jounx E. 


Supervisor, Vocational Education ~ 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons 


Correctional education .u. made many and rapid 
gaims pas. two decades. Lhe pnilosopay o1 
ueaument iustead vi punishinent nas come to be avcepteu 
by we gieal adajorlty OL poud. aMu Correciiouai aumun- 
iswators. Generai anu vocauional education uave bee., a_- 


cepied as major factors in a sounu treaunent program - 


and the majority of wardeus lixe to boast of tneir edu- 
cauonal programs. 

There have been growing pains in this rapid devei- 
opment. There have been misinterpretations ana misun- 
derstandings. Since the warden is the head and the spir.t 
oi an instucution, many of our wardens throughout the 
country found themselves harnessed with the task of set- 
ting up an educational program that would keep pace 
with other rival institutions. A prison administrator re- 
turning from visiting othe. institutions, where training 
programs were underway, brought with him a sole. de- 
termination to build a program of general and vocational 
education that would surpass anything he had seen. 

Out of this ambitious and sometimes confused sit- 
uation grew a strange vocabulary of educational and pris- 
on terms. Terms were given shadings that would have 
made them strangers to their original meaning. Out- 
standing in this list of terms and expressions was that of 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING. This expression had come to 
mean many things to many people. Prison administratvis 
liked the sound of it because it seemed to combine work 
and training. Those who gave lip service only to the new 
philosophy of treatment for prisoners saw in this expres- 
sion a possibility of side-stepping the more exacting 
educational requirements of the classroom or the trade 
school. Here they saw an opportunity of getting credit 
for training without actually doing much about it. Not 
actually understanding its real meaning, they used the 
expression to cover work assignments in the maintenance 
shops and institutional projects and called it On-The-Job 
Training. 

Educators were of:en brought into the institution by 
prison administrators and told to set up a funtionai pro- 
gram of education. They were in many instances well 
trained and experienced educational administrators 
thoroughly trained in academic education and with 
special training in school organization and administra- 
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lion. It was in so many instances unfortunate that they 
were employed by tne prison and ordered to buiid the 

~ program immediately. ‘hey went avout thei, work witn- 
vut benefit of a stati and wimout being indoctrmaieu 
into prison work. it was in the order of natural eveuts 
that confusion should follow in the chain of uncontrobea 
situations sucii as these. Since our new prison educator 
found himself without the support of a vocationai staff 
and with orders to set up a program of On-The-Job 
Training, is it any wonder thai confusion and discord 
arose? The shop foreman resenteu the white-collared ed- 
ucator telling him how to operate his shop aud the in- 
mate enjoyed the discord and confusion that grew out cf 
the situation. Prison administrators often added to the 
state of confusion by giving orders before those concern- 
ed were prepared to receive such orders. 


It was only in 19:5 that the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion was published giving us in the field of education 
clear cut definitions of educational expressions and 
terms. Here was a professional group that had allowed 
freely coined expressions and shaded meanings to so con- 
fuse their concepts that a dictionary of educational terms 
was required to set them straigh: in their thinking. li 
is only natural then that prison jargon mixed with the 
confusion of terminology in the educational field should 
result in confused thinking. 

Out of all this came the confusion among prison ed- 
ucators as to just what was meant by On-The-Job Train- 
ing. During a free period at one of our workshops in 
correctional education last summer, I heard one Super- 
visor of Education from a large penal institution say to 
another: 


“We have an excellent academic training program 
at our institution. I only wish our vocational program 
were as good. It is practically non-existent due to lack of 
vocational personnel. We do have one thing we are 
proud of, however, and that is our On-The-Job Training 
Program in the maintenance shops.” It was obvious that 
this man did not think of their On-The-Job Training as 
in any way connected with the vocational program. Here 
again a case of misunderstanding. 

What then do we mean by Vocational Training and 
is a program of On-The-Job Training something closely 
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related, or is it something separate and apart? I would 
like to refer you to a definition of Vocational Education 
as given by the committee on research and publications 
of the American Vocational Association in their publica- 
tion of Definitions of Terms in Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. It reads as follows: 


“Vocational education is education designed to 
develop skills, abilities, understandings, atti- 
tudes, work habits, and appreciations, encom- 
passing knowledge and information needed by 
workers to enter and make progress in employ- 
ment on a useful and productive basis. It is an 
integral part of the total education program 
and contributes toward the development of 
good citizens by developing their physical, 
social, civic, cultural, and economic competen- 
cies.” 

Here then is education to teach skills in a produc- 
tive occupation, but that is not all as so many would 
have you believe. It includes such additional develop- 
ments as attitudes, work habits, understandings, abilities 
and appreciation which together with such knowledre 
and information as are required for success in the occu- 
pation. This then is Vocational Education as it is under- 
stood by the leading educators and vocational experts in 


our nation. 

Now allow me to quote from a “Manual for the De- 
velopment of On-The-Job Training for Inmates of Penal 
and Correctional Institutions,” published by the Federal! 
Bureau of Prisons in 1948: 

“On-The-Job Training includes all purposeful 
vocational training given while the trainee is 
actually working on his assigned task, and 
which results in a product or a service to the 
institution.” 

Here then is On-The-Job Training classified and 
described. It is a very definite and distinct type 9f¥6- 
cational Education; therefore, mastering the g/ffls is im- 
portant and the fact that this learning takg$ place while ~ 
the trainee is actually working at his assighed task mak«s 
the basis for the expression “On-The-Jab.” This is not 
enough, however, for it is a part of Vdcational Educa- 
tion. Therefore, the working information) the related in 
formation, the work habits, the attitudes, the ethics of 
the occupation, all these things must be incluthed in the 
training. Instruction to supplement the On-The-Job Yr 
of the training is also basic and must not be neglected. 
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Then too the test of On-The-Job Training is the fact that 
it must result in a product or a service. It is functional. 
It is planned training; it has a real live objective—that 
of fitting people to enter and make progress in a gain- 
ful occupation. 

On-The-Job Training is not something discovered 
by prison educators or prison administrators. It is the 
application of the oldest fo rm of Vocational Education 
which takes us back to the old world system of organ. 
ized crafts. It was in effect at the building of King Sol. 
omon’s Temple. Craftsmen had organized into guilds and 
had set up certain standards of skill and knowledge of 
the craft before a craftsman could become a member of 
the craft guild. It was in effect at Ephesus when Demetri- 
us and his silversmith guild raised the uproar against 
Paul for interfering with their craft which operated to 
make silver images to further the worship of the Goddess 
Diana of the Ephesians. 

Out of this early organization of craft guilds grew 
the Apprentice System of training, a refined and stream. 
lined form we have today. This too is On-The-Job Train. 
ing which we have adapted for use in our institutions. 
It is the finest kind of training. It lends itself readily to 
a limited training budget because we make use of skilled 
craftsmen assigned as civilian shop instructor-foremen. 
They, with well-organized in-service training in the art 
of teaching their trade, can and do become excellent in- 
structors. They and their craft stand ready to help us or- 
ganize the training when we take them in as partners in 
the enterprise of training. The working information can 
well be given by these foremen in 2 special session of the 
crew assembled for instruction in this essential related 
work. Other related training such as working drawings 
trade math, etc., can be given by other qualified personne’. 
Together the course of study can well qualify On-The- 

w—Traming as real geared to 
prison maintenance and industrial projects. 

-4-recommcnd as the basis of 
the Vocational Training program in a penalimatitution,- 
It is practical; it offers a goal and objective the tra 
can understand. The product or service which results 
from this type of vocational training is the finest incen- 
tive a program could Have. Let us use it to the fullest, 
but let us not prostitute it to a work assignment on} 
Let us give it all the full measure of training the 
term “Vocational Education” jmpli f in so doing 
may we build’Wien while we are building products. 
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The Content Of A Proposed In-Service Training 
Course For Prison Personnel 


Dr. Crype B. Vepper 
University of Florida 


In recent years there has been increasing demands 
for specialized instruction at University level for staff; of 
both state and federal correctional institutions. It is gen- 
erally agreed that one objective o{ correctional educaticn 
is to improve the attitudes and skills of inmates. It be- 
comes almost imperative then that modern techniques of 
sociology, psychology and mental hygiene be made avail- 
able to interested prison personnel. 

It is common knowledge that institutional require- 
ments wil! vary considerably, hence course content should 
be so designed as to permit “adjustment” by proper pris- 
on officials to the needs of the institution. Due to the 
range of individual choice anticipated by officials, a wice 
variety of subjects need to be presented for considera- 
tion. For convenience, this course is divided into nine 
sections, beginning with Mental hygiene and ending with 
the psychopathic personality. 

1. Mental Hygiene 

No one is completely healthy. No one is completely 
sane. Many of us make unnecessary mistakes, worry too 
much, drive ourselves regardless of the cost, and attempt 
to inflaté our ego at someone’s expense. 

We should learn to see others as they really are, not 
as we want them to be and to see ourselves as others see 
us. The well-adjusted person tends to live in the present, 
rather than in the past or future, not overwork continua!- 
ly, for overwork often represents the individual's efforts 
to get away from problems and conflicts for which he 
has no solution. An important test of the well-adjusted 
person is that he makes life better for others as well as 
for himself. 

2. Personality-Environment Struggle 

Both environment and personality are constantly 
changing and individuals are continually adjusting. At 
any level below complete success, there is a tendency to 
resort to flight (day-dreams, alcoholism, drug addiction) 
in which personality suffers, or to attack (crime, divo:ce, 
delinquency) in which the environment suffers. 

Constructive compromise with our environment may 
be possible through the application of psychological dy- 
namisms such as rationalization, sublimation, substitu- 
tion, regression, projection, displacement, isolation 
(which permits convicts to pass the polygraph success- 
fully 20 years later) and repression, just to mention a 


few. Bromberg, Wertham and others have contributed 
psychiatric “explanations” of conduct, criminal or other- 
wise by such terms as sudden-wealth fantasy, buffoonery 
syndrome, omnipotence fantasy, cuckholding reaction 
and the catathymic crisis. 
3. Sociological and Psychological Factors 

Much of the present maladjustments of inmates may 
be traced to adverse factors of early childhood, later ag- 
gravated by school experiences, inadequate sex educa- 
tion, inadequate social skills, vocational dissatisfactions, 
or may stem from unfortunate courtships and marriage. 


Psychologically, the inmate may be perplexed by 
disabilities of attention, association, judgment and 
thought. Sleep disturbances such as insomnia, night- 
mares, night-terrors, somnambulism, narcolepsy and in- 
verted sleep should not be ignored. Adults tend to have 
dreams of anxieties, doubts and conflicts. 


Personnel interested in the rehabilitative processes 
gain insight into inmate problems by knowledge of magi: 
and superstitition which so often colors or distorts their 
thought. The homeopathic, contagious, repetitive ard 
will magics are explored. 


Cultural pattern differences and similarities regard- 
ing Russians, Chinese, Japanese, Jews, Italians, Syrians, 
Greeks and Negroes are analyzed. The effective counselor 
capitalizes on such cultural iactors instead of regarding 
himself as a crusader or an avenger of society. 


Despite the continual association and contact over 
the many years with criminals, a surprising number of 
prison personnel are unfamiliar with criminal argot. The 
con man, pickpocket, the shoplifter; all have a profess- 
ional vocabulary which enable them to communicate 
with one another. A pick-pocket detective (whiz-cop) may 
walk up to a suspect and state: “I’m fuzz (police), this 
is a sneeze (arrest)” and the pickpocket (gun, cannon, 
hook, wire, instrument, file) may reply: 

I cased the tip (crowd) on the short (public con- 
veyance) on the stride (sidewalk) and in the shed (rail- 
road station) and I never spotted a fuzz, but when you 
stuck your duke in the bridge (pocket) and pulled up 
the button (police badge) I knew it was a fall (ar- 
rest) .1 

1 See Article on Detective Daniel J. Campion, Sateve- 
post, Oct. 21, 1950 p. 31. 
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4. Physiological Factors in Behavior Problems 

Physical deviations and deficiencies fall under this 
heading. The schools of Lombroso, Goddard, Hooton, 
Smith and Schlapp, Kretschmer and Sheldon are criti- 
cally evaluated. Feeblemindedness, both standard and 


minal, embryonic, fetal, intranatal, post-natal and Rh 
factors. 


crime, juvenile delinquency and illegitimacy for it has 
been regarded as the fourth most important social prob: 
lem of our time. Most alcoholics are not psychotics, 
neurotics, or feebleminded. They suffer from deep feel- 
ings of insecurity, inferiority or both and the treatment 
must deal with the entire personality. 

Drug addiction processes are scrutinized. The inci- 
dence and characteristics of heroin (60 per cent of cases) 
cocaine, morphine, opium, and marihuana are examined 
in relation to drug legislation. As Lindesmith has indi- 
cated, the American addict’s criminality appears to be 
due to the high cost of narcotics thanks to the Harrison 
Act of 1914 and the Jones-Miller Act of 1922. 

This section concludes with a discussion of disabili- 
ties occasioned by those of perception, mobility, motility, 
volition, speech, writing, and nailbiting. 

5. Psychosomatic Maladjusiments 

Bodily symptoms are associated with psychological 
factors. If emotional energy is not adequately released 
the accumulation of such energy results in the formation 
of physical symptons, such as headache, backache, 
nausea, indigestion, constipation, diarrhea and general 
weakness. It differs from hysteria, w hich is a neurotic 
category, for there the symptom is welcomed as a solu- 
tion for the conflict. Categories of psychosomatic malad- 
justments include anorexia nervosa, bronchial asthma, 
peptic ulcer, enuresis, migraine, excessive blushing and 
cardiac disorders. 

6. Simple Personality Maladjustments 

Personalities here differ from the neurotic in that 
they are characterized by feelings and attitudes rather 
than overt symptoms. Disorders seem to be from mis-ed- 
ucation and misplacement in life, often becoming te 


are pegs in round holes.” Many are marked by irri- 
tibility, are easily upset, often unable to concentrate or 


remember; they may engage in hand-rubbing, knuckle- 
cracking, biting lips, rubbing chin, pulling an ear, or 
complain about ordinary noises. Discussed under this sec- 
tion are those suffering from feelings of insecurity, infer- 
iority, guilt, stuttering, “nervousness” and inadequate 
personality. 

7. Neurotic Categories 

The neurotics tend to believe in mind readers, for- 
tune tellers, have weight fluctuations, man y prejudices 
and are fundamentally isolationistic. Typically, they ask 


clinical are discussed from standpoint of hereditary, ger- ~ 


Alcoholism is considered due to its influence on 


unanswerable questions as “Why was I born?” and 
“Why did this have to happen to me?” 

Neurotic personalities are considered under such 
classifications as neurasthenia, psychasthenia, and the 
paraphilias. Due to its hig’ rate of incidence in prison, 


* the problem of homosexuality is given specia! attention, 


even to their special symbols of communication such as 
Aunty, blue-boy, faggot, Kaikai, gay, straight, camp, 
trade, cruise, and one-night stands. Most homosexual 
cases start with seduction. For the most part, homosexual 
laws apply to men, not women. The only antidote known 
at present is lengthy psychiatric treatment which the 
average homosexual cannot afford or the average prison 
cannot provide. 

Other neurotic categories deserving attention are the 
hysterias (amnesias, fugues, somnambulism, dual, mul 
tiple personalities) the anxiety neuroses, hypochondria, 
traumatic neuroses, war neuroses, and malingering. 

8. Psychotic Categories 

While the average prison staff member is not expect- 
ed to rehabilitate psychotics, so me familiarity is indi- 
cated, since all prisons have psychotic inmates. The 
greatest incidence of psychoses occurs at the ase of pub. 
erty, change of life, and senescence. A psychosis is fourd 
more often in crimes against the person than against prop- 
erty. Unfortunately, psychoses are equated with insani- 
ty, hence the compulsive neurotic goes to jail or prison, 
while the psychotic may be committed to a hospital. Yet 
as far as the basic motivations go, the exhibitionist is 
about as “insane” as the paranoid schizophrenic. An 
analysis of organic and functional psychoses is attempted, 
time permitting. 

9. Psychopathic Personality 

_ The above term is often applied to various inade- 
quacies and deviations in the personality structure of in- 
dividuals who seem not to be psychotic, neurotic, or 
feebleminded. Outstandin; characteristics of the psycho- 
path are his impulsiveness, egocentricity, inconsistence, 
rationalization, and failure to evaluate consequences of 
intended actions. 

The dreams of the psychopath are almost completely 
free from guilt in contrast to the dreams of neurotics. In 
adult criminal psychopaths the response to the Rorschach 
blots resemble the pre-adolescent stage of personality ce- 
velopment. Cases are presented for class discussion and 
analysis. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that this proposed 
course does not anticipate that “graduates” will function 
as amateur psychiatrists. It is hoped that personnel will 
be more alert to the manifest symptoms of personality 
disturbance, make more intelligent reports to proper offi- 
cers of the institution. An avowed objective is to make 


more aware the manifold problems inherent in ‘fne task 
of re-adjusting human lives, the lives of prison inmates. | 
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